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American  Indian  Services  director  Dr.  Dale  Tingey  (left)  presents  the  first 
annual  Outstanding  Lamanite  Family  Award  to  Elder  and  Sister  George  P.  Lee 
during  the  recent  Indian  conference  at  BYU. 


<One  of  the  do-it-yourself  workshops  allowed  participants  to  make  a  variety  of 
wooden  products.  Here  (from  left)  Evelyn  Gamble,  Gloria  LeDoux,  and  Victoria 
Sutherland  from  Duck  Lake,  Canada,  make  a  magazine  rack.  (Photos  by  Hal 
Williams). 
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Lees  Receive  Outstanding  Lamanite  Family  Award 


Elder  George  P.  Lee  and 
his  wife,  Katherine,  received  the 
first  annual  “Outstanding  Lama¬ 
nite  Family  Award”  at  the  ban¬ 


quet  opening  the  three-day  Na¬ 
tional  American  Indian  Leader¬ 
ship  and  Agricultural  Conference 
sponsored  by  the  Brigham  Young 


University  American  Indian  Ser¬ 
vices. 

More  than  200  Indian  leaders, 
including  tribal  chairmen,  from 


’Mom’  Begins  College  at  Age  47 


by  Connie  D.  Yellowfish 

Jessie  Halsey  may  be  the 
oldest  Indian  freshman  at  BYU. 

At  the  age  of  47,  she’s  after 
a  degree  in  home  economics. 
She  would  like  to  return  to  her 
home,  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
reservation  in  South  Dakota,  to 
teach  the  young  women  how  to 
care  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

At  the  present,  she  recog¬ 
nizes  that  there  isn’t  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  women  to  learn 
homemaking. 

“I  wonder  what  all  these 
young  people  think  of  this  old  per¬ 
son  carrying  around  books,” 
remarks  Jessie.  She’s  had  to 


make  quite  a  few  adjustments 
since  she  began  at  BYU.  Probably 
climbing  stairs  and  waiting  in 
lines  is  on  the  top  of  her  “pet 
peeve  list.”  She’d  like  to  receive 
credit  in  physical  education  for 
all  the  walking  she  has  to  do  on 
campus. 

Jessie  didn’t  finish  the  twelfth 
grade  because  she  married  and 
raised  a  family.  Later  when  she 
wanted  to  work,  she  realized  that 
she  needed  an  education. 

One  day  her  son,  Charlie 
Stewart,  who  is  also  attending 
BYU,  brought  her  a  text  for 
general  education  studies  that 
she  poured  over  because  she  was 
so  excited  about  learning.  With 
the  encouragement  of  her  child- 


Sewing  at  her  apartment  gives  Jessie  Halsey  a  chance  to  practice 
what  she  learns  as  a  freshman  at  BYU  majoring  in  home  economics. 
(Photo  by  Wanda  Manning ) . 


ren,  she  attended  Porcupine 
Community  College  to  study 
general  education.  She  proudly 
received  her  GED  Certificate  on 
Jan.  10,  1979.  And  she  humbly 
admits  that  she  scored  high. 

While  she  was  working,  she 
decided  to  attend  BYU.  She  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  fall  season  and  was 
greatly  disappointed  when  she 
wasn’t  accepted.  But  with  the 
urging  of  her  family  and  the 
help  of  one  of  her  children,  she 
put  her  records  and  paperwork 
in  order  and  reapplied.  She  still 
finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  she’s 
attending  the  “Y.”  Jessie  notes, 
“There’s  a  lot  I  need  to  learn.” 

She’s  carrying  14  hours  and 
thoroughly  enjoys  every  minute 
of  learning.  Jessie  wants  good 
grades,  and  she  appreciates  the 
learning  techniques  she’s  re¬ 
ceived  -  how  to  apply  herself  to 
her  studies,  skimming  books, 
taking  notes,  etc. 

It  hasn’t  always  been  easy 
for  Jessie  to  handle  the  recent 
changes  in  her  life.  On  Jan.  2, 
she  lost  her  husband  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  illness.  Because  her  family 
helped  her  to  struggle  through 
her  loss,  she  was  able  to  keep 
her  plans  to  attend  the  “Y.” 
She  can’t  explain  why  she’s  drawn 
toward  BYU  -  she  simply  says, 
“I  have  to  be  here  and  I  don’t 
know,  yet,  why.” 

Jessie  has  the  admiration  of 
her  instructors  who  like  her  atti¬ 
tude  toward  college.  She  has 
special  interests  and  pastimes  -- 
but  study  takes  priority.  Her 
appeal  to  young  Indian  people 
is  this:  “I  know  you’ve  heard 
this  from  many  people,  and  I’ll 
say  it  again  -  get  a  good  educa¬ 
tion  and  learn  the  tools  you’ve  got 
to  work  with  to  make  the  best  of 
them.” 


tribes  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  participated  in  the  con¬ 
ference  which  included  every¬ 
thing  from  starting  businesses  to 
raising  gardens  and  horses. 

Attending  the  opening  ban¬ 
quet  were  participants,  members 
of  the  AIS  board  of  directors, 
donors,  and  special  guests,  in¬ 
cluding  Elder  John  H.  Groberg, 
a  member  of  the  First  Quorum 
of  the  Seventy  of  the  LDS  Church. 
Special  speaker  at  the  closing 
banquet  was  William  Hawlett, 
new  commissioner  of  the  BIA. 

Speaking  to  the  audience  of 
400,  Elder  Lee  said  he  was  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
him  and  his  wife  and  thanked 
all  the  people  who  have  helped 
him  become  what  he  has  become. 

“It’s  really  your  honor  night,” 
Elder  Lee  said  humbly,  alluding 
to  all  those  (he  named  many) 
who  had  helped  him  throughout 
his  life. 

A  member  of  the  LDS 
Church’s  First  Quorum  of  the 
Seventy  and  a  full-blooded  Navajo, 
Elder  Lee  told  of  an  experience 
with  his  father  who  died  about 
three  years  ago  with  cancer.  He 
pointed  out  that  his  father  was 
a  former  alcoholic  who  quit  his 
drinking  problem. 

“While  president  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  in  northern  Arizona,  I  was 
asked  by  my  father  to  come  home 
because  he  was  dying  of  cancer. 
He  wanted  me  to  quit  my  church 
position.  It  was  difficult  for  him 
to  understand  that  the  position 
was  for  a  lifetime  and  something 
I  couldn’t  quit,”  he  said. 

He  said  his  family  needed 
him  home.  But  Elder  Lee  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  helping  not 
just  his  own  family  but  many  in 
the  Navajo  tribe,  other  tribes, 
as  well  as  whites  and  others  all 
over  the  world  in  his  church 
position.  t 

Elder  Lee’s  father  asked  for 
a  blessing  even  though  he  was 
not  a  member  of  the  church.  “I 
prayed  that  God  would  take  him 
because  he  was  suffering  so  much 
with  cancer.  The  next  day,  father 


died.” 

In  closing,  Elder  Lee  pre¬ 
sented  three  observations  about 
life: 

First,  the  greatest  waste 
there  is  in  the  world  is  not  the 
devastation  that  goes  with  war; 
it  isn’t  the  cost  of  crime;  it  isn’t 
the  erosion  of  our  soils  or  the 
depletion  of  our  raw  materials 
or  the  loss  of  our  gold  supply. 

The  greatest  waste  there  is 
in  the  world  is  that  human  beings 
live  so  far  below  the  level  of  their 
possibilities. 

Second,  every  success  has  a 
cause  and  every  failure  has  a 
cause.  Indigestion  has  a  cause; 
toothache  and  being  overweight 
has  a  cause;  unhappiness  has  a 
cause.  A  poor  marital  relation¬ 
ship  has  a  cause. 

If  we  can  cause  what  causes 
success,  we  can  reproduce  it.  If 
we  can  find  out  what  causes 
failures,  we  can  eliminate  it.  Not 
only  do  people  become  alcoholics 
and  other  varieties  of  failures 
without  meaning  to  do  so,  but 
they  also  usually  insist  that  they 
have  no  problem  until  their  wills 
have  been  taken  captive,  and  they 
have  gone  beyond  the  point  of 
no  return. 

Third,  during  the  war,  the 
government  spent  large  sums  of 
money  training  fighter  pilots. 
Whenever  a  crackup  occurred, 
the  government  lost  a  large  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  aircraft  and  the 
pilot.  A  survey  indicated  that  6% 
of  the  losses  were  caused  by 
mechanical  failure  and  96%  man- 
failure. 

Worry,  liquor,  or  trouble  at 
home  caused  more  “crack-ups” 
than  all  the  mechanical  defects 
combined. 

In  government,  business  or  in 
life  itself  -  most  of  our  problems 
come  from  man-  failure.  When  we 
fail  to  differentiate  between  good 
and  bad,  we  have  about  the  same 
problems  as.  a  confused  aviator 
has  -  flying  in  a  storm  with  an 
erratic  compass.  A  failure  in 
righteousness  of  a  conscience 
Continued  on  page  5  .  • . 


In  History  Week  Forum  .  .  . 


Warner:  Indian  Myths,  Realities 


(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  fol¬ 
lowing  address  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  Ted  J.  Warner,  chairman 
of  the  BYU  History  Department, 
at  the  March  4  Forum  assembly 
at  BYU.  He  replaced  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  who  could  not 
come  to  campus  becasue  of  a 
foot  operation.  Senator  Goldwater 
was  to  have  shown  his  slides  on 
Indians  of  the  Southwest.  Dr. 
Warner  was  asked  by  the  BYU 
administration  to  deliver  an 
address  to  open  History  Week  on 
campus.  Dr.  Warner  spent  the 
entire  day  and  evening  (the  day 
before  the  talk)  writing  this 
speech.  The  Eagle’s  Eye  staff 
thanks  him  for  allowing  the  news¬ 
paper  to  publish  this  classic 
speech  for  all  to  read.  The  title 
of  the  address  is  “Myths  That 
Hide  the  American  Indian  and 
Realities  That  Help  Us  Under¬ 
stand.”) 

by  Dr.  Ted  J.  Warner 

I  have  spent  nearly  all  my 
professional  career  studying  the 
history  of  the  American  Indian. 
Almost  25  years  ago,  when  I  was 
a  graduate  student  at  BYU,  I  was 
searching  for  just  the  right  mas¬ 
ter’s  thesis  topic.  I  approached 
my  friend  and  mentor,  Dr.  S. 
Lyman  Tyler,  then  Director  of 
Libraries,  in  the  hopes  that  he 
would  or  could  suggest  a  topic  for 
me. 

I  knew  that  he  was  a  leading 


authority  on  the  Ute  Indians  and 
hoped  that  he  had  something 
which  would  be  ready-made  for  a 
thesis. 

When  I  mentioned  I  was  in¬ 
terested  in  an  Indian  topic  for  my 
thesis,  he  told  me  that  unless  I 
wanted  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
professional  career  in  studying 
the  Indians,  I  had  best  back  off 
from  doing  a  master’s  thesis  on 
them. 

He  told  me  that  should  I  elect 
to  go  ahead,  that  I  would  find 
them  such  fascinating  and  in¬ 
teresting  people  that  I  would 
never  want  to  do  another  thing. 

I  did  back  off  and  did  my 
thesis  on  a  Hudson’s  Bay  Fur 
trapper,  Peter  Skene  Ogden,  who 
was  always  having  encounters 
with  Indian  people  in  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Utah.  I 
think  even  then  I  found  them 
more  interesting  than  the  trap¬ 
per. 

When  I  went  to  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  for  further  grad¬ 
uate  work,  I  did  my  dissertation 
on  a  Spanish  colonial  governor  in 
the  late  17th  and  early  18th  cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  constantly  moun¬ 
ting  campaigns  against  the  Ute, 
Comanche,  Apache,  and  Navajo, 
and  I  found  them  more  fasci¬ 
nating  than  the  governor.  Thus, 

I  found  myself  hooked  and  I  have 
continued  with  this  interest  ever 
since. 

But  what  I  want  to  present 
today  is  not  a  summary  of  Indian 


TMF  President 
Expresses  Feelings 

As  the  semester  draws  to  a  close,  I  would  like  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  TMF  Executive 
Council,  the  new  Miss  Indian  BYU,  Brenda  Allison,  and 
Vice-Presidents  of  Programs  Dan  Sine,  of  Public  Relations 
Roy  Jackson,  of  Personal  Services  Curtis  Frazier,  of  Socials 
Henry  Saltclah  and  Onalee  president  Norm  Johnson,  of 
Finance  Strater  Crowfoot,  and  all  those  who  have  made  this 
semester  successful. 

This  semester  has  been  a  busy  one  of  appointing  new 
officers  for  me.  I  have  grown  in  my  ability  to  work  with 
people  in  different  situations.  There  have  been  many  trying 
times  but  the  rewards  have  been  many.  I  have  learned  to 
appreciate  each  person  as  true  sons  and  daughters  of  God.  I 
have  felt  a  greater  sense  of  love  and  closeness  and  respon¬ 
sibility  for  each  of  you  many  times  as  we  have  worked 
or  met  during  this  past  semester.  This  is  one  trait  that 
I  will  always  cherish  and  keep. 

TMF  is  a  great  organization;  it  has  many  potentials 
and  many  great  promises,  and  can  be  what  its  members 
make  it.  I  would  encourage  you  to  strive  continuously  to 
achieve  in  all  that  you  set  out  to  do,  whether  it  be  in  education, 
in  spiritual  growth,  in  marriage,  or  anything  in  your  lives. 

I  express  to  you  my  encouragement  and  love  as  my 
time  draws  near  when  I  shall  leave  the  office  of  president. 
May  I  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  being  friends  to  me. 
In  behalf  of  the  TMF  Council,  we  wish  you  a  successful 
future. 

LeNora  Yazzie  Fulton 
TMF  President  1980 


i  history.  Rather,  I  am  going  to  try 
to  impress  you  with  a  few  per¬ 
sonal  insights  and  perspectives  I 
have  gained  that  help  me,  at 
least,  better  relate  to  the  human 
race  as  a  whole.  I  will  be  using 
the  American  Indian  experience 
as  the  framework  for  my  remarks, 
but  the  real  message  has  to  do 
with  human  relations  and  human 
understanding,  a  personal  inter¬ 
pretation  based  on  my  thinking 
about  some  of  the  implications  in 
my  life  of  Indian  history. 

It  is  not  a  digression,  there¬ 
fore,  to  note  a  series  of  questions 
posed  by  Will  and  Ariel  Durant 
in  their  little  book  “The  Lessons 
of  History.”  After  having  written 
a  nine-volume  work  on  the  story 
of  civilization,  they  began  to  draw 
lessons  from  their  work  by  ask¬ 
ing: 

“As  his  studies  come  to  a 
close,  the  historian  faces  the  chal¬ 
lenge:  Of  what  use  have  your 
studies  been?  Have  you  found  in 
your  work  only  the  amusement 
of  recounting  the  rise  and  fall  of 
nations  and  ideas,  and  retelling 
‘sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings?’ 
Have  you  learned  more  about 
human  nature  than  the  man  in  the 
street  can  learn  without  so  much 
as  opening  a  book?  Have  you 
derived  from  history  any  illumi¬ 
nation  of  our  present  condition, 
any  guidance  for  our  judgments 
and  policies,  any  guard  against 
the  rebuffs  of  surprise  or  the 
vicissitudes  of  change?” 

These  I  think,  are  questions 
that  any  historian  must  ponder. 
Obviously,  all  of  us  will  answer 
them  differently,  which  only  em¬ 
phasizes  the  fact,  also  observed 
by  the  Durant’s,  that  history  is  not 
an  exact  science.  It  is,  rather, 
“an  industry,  an  art,  and  a  philo¬ 
sophy  -  and  industry  by  ferreting 
out  the  facts,  an  art  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  meaningful  order  in  the 
chaos  of  materials,  a  philosophy 
by  seeking  perspective  and  en¬ 
lightenment.  ‘The  present  is  the 
past  rolled  up  for  action,  and  the 
past  is  the  present  unrolled  for 
understanding’  or  so  we  believe 
and  hope!” 

And  so  it  was  that  in  my 
adventure  with  Indian  history.  I 
became  something  of  a  wanderer 
in  the  wilderness,  seeking  a  great 
experience,  stumbling  onto 
myriads  of  facts  and  stories,  and 
eventually  emerging  with  some 
feelings  that  have  affected  my 
whole  attitude  toward  people  in 
general. 

Now,  I  recognize,  as  the 
Durants  themselves  said,  that 
“only  a  fool  would  try  to  com¬ 
press  a  100  centuries  into  a  (few) 
pages  of  hazardous  conclusions.” 
But  as  they  did,  I,  too,  proceed. 

I  would  like  to  present  three 
generalizations  that  my  study  of 
the  American  Indians  has  given 
to  me. 

First,  if  there  is  any  impor¬ 
tant  guide  to  understanding 
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human  culture,  it  is  that  you  must 
look  for  and  seek  to  understand 
the  wide  diversity  of  people  within 
that  culture.  This  diversity  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  differences  be¬ 
tween  races,  but,  even  more  im¬ 
portantly,  wide  and  significant 
differences  of  cultures  within 
races,  nations,  and  civilizations. 

A  moment’s  thought,  of 
course,  will  illustrate  that  truism 
within  our  own  society;  but  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  knew  this, 
I  am  afraid  that  I  went  into  my 
study  of  the  American  Indian  with 
a  kind  of  unexpressed  assumption 
that  if  I  had  seen  one  Indian,  I 
had  seen  them  all;  that  there  was 
a  list  of  characteristics  some¬ 
where  I  could  discover,  and  would 
be  able  to  use  to  describe  “Indian 
Civilization.” 

How  wrong  I  was!  And  yet, 
I  fear,  there  are  many  other 
non-Indians  even  today  who  take 
little  time  to  think  beyond  this 
simplistic  and  misdirected  view. 

The  tragedy  of  such  a  view, 
of  course,  is  that  it  robs  us  of 
the  fascinating  and  rewarding 
experience  of  discovering  differ¬ 
ences  and  of  thus  understanding 
people  better,  including  ourselves. 

The  differences  among  the 
American  Indian  people  were 
myriad  and  significant.  If  you 
have  traveled  across  the  pre¬ 
sent  United  States  in  the  days 
of  Columbus,  you  would  have 
found  millions  of  people. 

And  if  you  had  taken  time 


to  look  at  them,  you  would  quickly 
notice,  just  by  physical  appear¬ 
ance,  that  they  were  not  all  one 
people  or  of  a  single  origin.  Some 
were  very  tall,  others  were  very 
short,  and  some,  as  you  might 
now  expect,  were  medium  sized. 

Some  groups  were  character¬ 
ized  by  round  heads,  others  by 
long  heads,  while  some  had  very 
coarse  facial  features  and  others 
very  delicate  features.  The  shapes 
of  their  noses,  shade  of  their 
skins,  thicknesses  of  their  lips, 
and  even  the  slant  of  their  eyes 
varied  from  region  to  region. 

The  New  York  Iroquois,  the 
Brazilian  Cayapo,  the  Montana 
Crow,  and  the  Yucatan  Maya 
were  as  different  in  appearance 
as  the  Swedish  farmer  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  Japanese  gardner  in 
California,  the  Italian  factory 
worker  in  New  York  and  the 
black  shopkeeper  in  Alabama. 

The  term  “Indian  meant  no 
more  in  terms  of  physical  charac- 
teristsics  then  (or  now)  than  does 
the  term  “American”  today. 

But  there  were  also  important 
cultural  and  economic  differences. 
There  were  at  least  200  different 
languages,  mutually  unintelligible 
to  each  other,  among  the  peoples 
north  of  Mexico,  at  least  350 
languages  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  and  more  than  1,000  in 
the  Caribbean  and  South  America. 

No  tribe  had  an  alphabet,  but 

Continued  on  Page  3 
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some  did  possess  various  systems 
of  written  communication  and 
the  plains  Indians  of  North 
America  developed  elaborate  sign 
languages  that  faciliated  com¬ 
munication. 

The  tribes  earned  their  live¬ 
lihood  in  many  different  ways; 
some  were  hunters,  some  were 
farmers,  some  were  gatherers, 
some  were  fishers,  and  some  were 
combinations  of  all  these. 

Their  homes,  too,  were  dif¬ 
ferent;  some,  such  as  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  lived  in  long  houses;  others 
in  the  Old  Northwest,  lived  in 
wigwams;  Plains  Indians  lived 
in  teepees;  the  Mandan  of  the 
northern  plains  lived  in  huge 
earthen  lodges;  Great  Basin  In¬ 
dians  lived  in  wickiups;  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  the  Pueblo 
peoples  lived  in  multi-storied 
apartment  style  houses;  and  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  they  lived 
in  plankhouses. 

Some  tribes  developed  war¬ 
fare  to  a  high  degree  of  technical 
skill  and  considered  certain  acts 
of  war  as  the  only  way  to  gain 
individual  recognition  and  honor; 
while  others  viewed  any  form  of 
warfare  as  sheer  insanity. 


What  Does 
Term  Tndian' 
Really  Mean? 


There  were  equally  great 
differences  in  matters  of  religion, 
as  well  as  every  other  cultural 
trait  one  might  look  for. 

As  I  gradually  became  aware 
of  all  this,  I  also  became  aware 
that  to  study  Indians  is  not  just 
to  study  “Indians,”  but  it  was  to 
study  Hurons,  Shawnee,  Cherokee, 
Delaware,  Navajo,  Mandan,  and 
literally  hundreds  of  other  dis¬ 
tinctly  separate  peoples. 

It  was  not  one  study,  but 
hundreds  of  studies,  more  com¬ 
plicated,  even  than  studying  the 
broader  American  society  that 
was  eventually  superimposed 
over  the  Indian  cultures.  But,  as 
Dr.  Tyler  predicted,  I  was  hooked 
-  I  had  to  go  on,  and  I  am  still 
only  beginning  to  make  a  dent  in 
what  there  is  to  know  about  these 
diverse  and  fascinating  people. 

My  second  generalization  has 
to  do  with  the  consequences  of 
misperception.  A  few  years  ago 
John  Spainer  wrote  an  interesting 
book,  not  about  Indians,  but  about 
international  relations,  entitled 
“Nations  in  Darkness.”  His  thesis 
was  that  three  major  nations  -- 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  China  -  often  made 
serious  mistakes  in  international 
policy  largely  because  their 
policy  makers  simply  did  not 
understand  correctly  each  other’s 
culture,  attitudes,  and  percep¬ 
tions,  including  what  the  other 
powers  thought  of  them. 

The  result  was  a  policy  based 
on  a  kind  of  erroneous  mythology; 
that  is,  a  widely  held  but  mis¬ 
taken  view  of  what  another  power 
would  or  could  do. 

Sometimes  the  myth  was 
created  by  erroneous  evidence, 
sometimes  by  simple  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  culture  or 
“worldview”  of  the  other  side, 
and  sometimes  by  transposing 
what  one  “wanted”  to  believe 
about  the  other  side  into  an  il¬ 
lusion  of  reality. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  kind 
of  mythology  was  created  about 
the  American  Indian,  and  it  often 
led  to  serious  and,  ultimately, 
tragic  consequences  for  both  the 
Indian  and  their  Anglo-European 
protagonists. 


The  lesson  to  be  learned  is 
that  myths  and  misperceptions 
almost  invariably  lead  to  conflict 
between  cultures.  I  do  not  pretend, 
of  course,  to  have  the  answer 
in  how  to  stop  conflict,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  the  experience  of  Indian- 
European  relationships  drama¬ 
tizes  the  potential  impact  of  such 
ill-founded  mythology  as  one 
source  of  conflict. 

Christopher  Columbus  him¬ 
self  was  the  well-intentioned  but 
greatly  misinformed  perpetuator 
of  the  first  myth  -  the  attaching 
of  the  name  to  the  aborigines  of 
the  New  World.  Thinking,  that  he 
had  actually  found  the  outer  is¬ 
lands  of  Asia,  he  called  them  Las 
Indias,  and  their  native  inhabi¬ 
tants  Los  Indios  (Indians). 

Parenthetically,  I  might  add 
that  Lief  EricsOn  and  his  Norse¬ 
men  called  the  people  they  en¬ 
countered  in  Newfoundland, 
“Skraellings.”  Had  they  followed 
up  and  been  successful  in  their 
earliest  settlements,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians  may  have  been  sad¬ 
dles  with  that  name. ) 

From  the  time  of  Columbus 
on,  the  character  of  the  Indian 
has  been  shrouded  in  myth. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  dis¬ 
covered  as  I  became  acquainted 
with  Indian  history  was  that 
white  men  have  often  seen  the 
Indians  as  they  wished  to  see 
them  -  not  as  they  really  were. 

There  were,  of  course,  some 
understandable  reasons  for  this: 
the  tribes  left  no  written  records 
of  their  own  histories,  they  were 
scattered  and  often  isolated  over 
a  vast  continent,  and  they  differ¬ 
ed  widely  from  each  other  as  has 
been  said. 

All  this  made  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  and  characterization  dif¬ 
ficult  to  come  by,  and  the  self- 
interest  of  the  gold-seeking,  land¬ 
seeking,  home-seeking  whites 
naturally  led  them  to  accept  what¬ 
ever  perception  was  most  con¬ 
venient  to  justify  their  taking  of 
Indian  land  and  lives. 

One  myth  centered  in  the 
debate  among  certain  educated 
Europeans  in  the  16th  Century 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Indians 
even  had  souls  --whether  they 
were  descended  from  Adam  and 
Eve,  and,  therefore,  partakers 
of  the  fall  and  in  need  of  Redemp¬ 
tion,  or  whether  they  were  really 
from  some  unknown  species. 

Fortunately,  that  debate 
was  soon  forgotten  as  the  Indians 
became  the  target  of  both  eco¬ 
nomic  and  spiritual  conquest.  But 
by  that  time,  enough  misunder¬ 
standing  existed  between  the 
races  that,  in  my  cases,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal  itself  led  to  unfor¬ 
tunate  consequences  for  both  In¬ 
dian  and  white. 

It  was  said,  for  example, 
that  the  French  Jesuit  mission¬ 
aries  were  so  zealous  that  they 
considered  the  crown  of  martyr¬ 
dom  while  doing  missionary  work 
a  sure  ticket  to  salvation,  and 
that  the  Hurons  among  whom 
they  worked  were  only  too  happy 
to  oblige. 

One  of  the  oldest  myths  was 
that  of  the  Noble  Red  Man,  or 
Child  of  Nature,  who  lived  in  a 
veritable  Garden  of  Eden  with 
few  or  no  worries,  and  certainly 
with  no  heavy  economic  respon¬ 
sibility. 

In  the  minds  of  some,  this 
represented  the  idyllic  state  of 
nature  once  enjoyed  by  Adam 
and  Eve.  This  Child  of  Nature 
was  credited  with  a  certain  no¬ 
bility  of  soul  and  also  with  a 
habit  of  flowery  oratory  that  was 
implacably  dull,  or  with  a  near 
imbecilic  inability  to  converse  at 
all  in  anything  more  than  grunts 
or  monosyllables. 

But  this  myth  was  incon¬ 
venient,  and  white  men  soon 
found  their  purpose  better  served 


by  new  ones:  first  the  myth  of 
the  ruthless,  faithless  savage, 
and,  later,  when  the  “savage” 
had  been  broken,  of  the  drunken 
lazy,  good-for-nothing. 

Interestingly  enough,  all  three 
myths  -  the  Noble  Red  Man,  the 
Ruthless  Savage,  and  the  Lazy 
good-for-nothing  -  co-exist  today, 
sometimes  curiously  blended  in  a 
schizophrenic  confusion  such  as 
one  often  sees  on  or  in  the  old 
movies. 

Maybe,  I  hasten  to  add,  the 
schizophrenia  is  a  little  closer  to 
reality  than  any  one  of  the  myths 
alone,  for  at  least  it  suggests 
diversity.  But  in  reality  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  celluloid  and  electron  tubes 
has  perpetuated  the  worst  of  both 
sides  of  the  schizophrenic  myth. 

The  19th  century  saga  of  the 
sooty  villains,  wild  savages,  al¬ 
ways  lurking  in  the  forest  to 
waylay  some  unsuspecting  trav¬ 
eler  and  to  lift  his  scalp  has  only 
been  enhanced  by  such  movies 
as  “Fort  Apache”  and  “Fort 
Defiance.” 

The  reaction  is  seen  in  such 
productions  as  “Little  Big  Man,” 
“Cheyenne  Autumn,”  and  “Sol¬ 
dier  Blue”  where  the  Indians 
are  possessed  of  virtues  no  white 
man  could  ever  hope  to  possess 
or  achieve.  The  white  man  is  now 
the  bad  guy  and  the  Indian  is 
simon  pure. 

Neither  image,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  really  much  good  in  terms 
of  genuine  cultural  perception, 
yet  both  are  understandable  in 
terms  of  when  and  why  they  were 
created.  A  more  balanced,  realis¬ 
tic  perception  might  well  be  seen 
in  “A  Man  Called  Horse.” 

Another  myth  is  connected 
with  an  idea  we  dealt  with  ear¬ 
lier,  that  the  first  Americans  were 
all  one  culture  at  the  same  state 
of  development  and  that  this  was 
somehow  “inferior”  to  white 
civilization. 


Indian  Culture 
Not  Inferior 
To  White 
Civilization 


Actually,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  varied  enormously.  And  it 
is  important  to  note,  in  addition, 
that  the  various  cultures  were 
anything  but  static. 

The  myth-makers  simply 
were  not  aware  that  in  reality, 
the  advent  of  the  white  man  put 
a  sudden  end  to  a  phase  of  in¬ 
creasingly  rapid  cultural  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  that  many  tribes  were 
developing  languages,  political 
structures,  and  certainly,  moral 
and  ethical  standards  of  which 
any  so-called  civilized  or  Christian 
nation  could  well  be  proud. 

Consider,  for  example,  what 
actually  happened  when  some 
Europeans  were  induced,  by  one 
means  or  another,  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  Indians  actually  could 
do. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain 
early  settlers  of  New  England 
were  saved  from  starvation  only 
because  the  Indians  taught  them 
how  to  fish,  hunt,  and  plant  crops. 

In  fact,  about  50  percent  of 
the  world’s  agricultural  crops 
were  cultivated  first  by  the 
American  Indians  and  became 
known  to  the  world  only  after 
Columbus.  They  gave  us  not  only 
peanuts,  popcorn,  chewing  gum 
and  crackerjack,  but  also  pota¬ 
toes,  sweet  potatoes,  squash, 
tomatoes,  pumpkins,  pineapples, 
avacados,  various  kinds  of  beans, 
certain  species  of  cotton  and  at 
least  59  medicinal  drugs. 


And  in  this  connection,  cer¬ 
tain  Indian  medicines  were  adopt¬ 
ed  wholesale  by  whites  in  colonial 
times,  and  saved  many  a  life  as 
Indian  healers  became  a  cele¬ 
brated  lot  in  New  England.  Their 
popularity  was  seen  in  the  fact 
that  even  quack  white  medicine 
men  could  make  a  living  if  they 
advertised  worthless  patent  medi¬ 
cines  (such  as  “Seneca  Oil”  and 
“Kickapoo  Joy  Juice”)  as  “Old 
Indian  Remedies.” 

Some  tribes  also  knew  how 
to  exercise  political  power,  for 
settlers  from  Europe  were  forced 
to  consider  their  view  and  deal 
with  them  by  treaties  and  other 
instruments. 

In  the  Old  Southwest,  pioneers 
discovered  that  the  Indians  there 
had  developed  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  with  certain  some¬ 
what  sophisticated  safeguards  for 
insuring  the  peace. 

And  a  northern  extention  of 
that  culture,  the  League  of  the 
Iroquois,  had  developed  a  political 
system  that  was  greatly  influen¬ 
tial  in  the  thinking  of  some  Amer¬ 
ican  colonials,  especially  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin. 

His  famous  1954  proposal  for 
confederation  of  states,  the  Al¬ 
bany  Plan  of  Union,  was  in¬ 
fluenced,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
Iroquois  system  and  that  influence 
extended,  eventually,  even  to  the 
new  government  of  the  United 
States  formed  in  1787  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Ideas  of  representative 
government,  the  veto,  legislative 
caucuses  and  even  women’s  rights 
were  all  developed  and  practiced 
with  great  skill  among  the  Six 
Nations  of  the  Iroquois. 

But  what  finally  happened  to 
the  Indian  and  his  image  might  be 
better  understood  if  we  imagined 
what  could  have  been  the  result 
if  a  race  of  people,  vastly  superior 
in  numbers  and  in  the  accoutre¬ 
ments  of  civilization,  especially 
weapons,  had  over-run  and  con¬ 
quered  all  of  Europe  back  in 
Minoan  times. 

Undoubtedly,  those  conquer- 
ers  would  have  concluded  that 
this  peculiar  race  of  light-skinned 
people  was  obviously  inferior  to 
their  own,  a  conclusion  that  so 
many  white  men  actually  made 
about  the  Indians,  and  on  the 
basis  of  no  better  evidence  than 
the  fact  that  they  were  different 
and  that  they  could  be  conquered. 

Even  more  myths  or  stereo¬ 
types  were  created  as  European 
and  Indian  cultures  came  in  con¬ 
tact.  Our  study  of  the  Indian 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  people 
in  all  ages,  including  our  own, 
view  other  cultures  largely  in 
terms  that  are  familiar  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  simply  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  understand  the  totally 
different  meaning  of  certain  ac¬ 
tions,  attitudes  or  traditions. 

So  it  was  that  Indian  leaders 
were  talked  of  as  “princes”  and 
“kings”  for  those  were  the  only 
terms  white  men  could  under¬ 
stand,  and  the  only  political 
framework  within  which  they 
were  prepared  to  operate. 

One  result  was  that  one  of 
the  great  similarities  among  the 
Indians  (and  there  are  some,  in 
spite  of  what  I  said),  was  totally 
misunderstood.  Many  Indian 
chieftans  had  no  permanent  poli¬ 
tical  power  in  the  sense  of  the 
European  king  or  governor,  and, 
above  all,  they  were  certainly  not 
empowered  to  trade  or  give  away 
by  treaty  any  land  at  all. 

Private,  or  even  tribal,  own¬ 
ership  of  land  in  capitalistic  terms 
was  totally  beyond  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  First  Americans 
-  for  religion  as  well  as  reason 
said  that  the  land  was  like  the 
air  -  free  for  all  to  use. 

No  wonder  there  was  mis- 
perceived  expectations  after 


practically  every  treaty.  The 
white  man  thought  the  Indian 
knew  that  the  white  man  thought 
that  the  land  no  longer  was  free 
for  Indian  access,  while  the  Indian 
thought  the  white  man  knew  the 
Indian  thought  that  the  chief  who 
made  the  treaty  was  only  giving 
his  personal  permission  for  the 
use  of  the  land  certainly  not  the 
permission  of  the  tribe  as  a  whole 
and  above  all  not  permission  to 
fence  it  off  and  remove  it  from  the 
use  of  anyone. 

Treaties  Not 
Understood 
By  Whites 
Or  Indians 

By  the  same  token,  white 
men  attached  names  such  as 
“wizard,”  “witch  doctor,”  and 
“medicine  man”  to  the  religious 
and  spiritual  leaders  among  the 
Indians  -  accusing  them  all  of 
practicing  sorcery,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  were  per¬ 
forming  religious  ceremonies  no 
more  mysterious  and  awesome  to 
them  than  a  Catholic  mass,  a 
fundamentalist  revival,  or  a 
Mormon  ceremony  of  annointing 
with  oil  would  be  to  any  of  these 
practitioners. 

As  one  author  has  put  it, 
“Indian  societies  generally  -  re¬ 
fined  and  sophisticated  though 
some  of  them  might  be  -  were 
termed  savage  and  barbaric, 
often  only  because  they  were 
strange  and  different,  and  not 
understood  by  whites.” 

Seldom  did  the  white  man, 
especially  in  the  19th  century, 
even  try  to  portray  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  Indian.  One  who  did, 
however,  was  Edwin  T.  Denig,  an 
American  fur  trader  who  lived 
and  worked  among  the  tribes  of 
the  upper  Missouri  River. 

He  wrote  something  which  is 
as  much  of  a  challenge  to  we 
moderns  as  he  intended  it  to  be 
for  the  readers  of  his  own  time : 

“It  would  be  well  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  if  everyone  who  undertook  to 
write  a  book  was  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats  ....  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  most  of  the  works 
purporting  to  describe  the  actual 
life  and  intellectual  capacity  of 
the  Indians  of  North  America; 
much  evil  has  been  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  error  thus  introduced, 
bad  feelings  engendered,  and  un¬ 
wise  legislation  enforced,  which 
will  continue  until  our  rulers  are 
enlightened  as  to  the  real  state  of 
their  government,  character,  or¬ 
ganization,  manners,  and  cus¬ 
toms,  and  social  position  ...  a 
hastily  collected  and  ill-digested 
mass  of  information  form  the 
basis  of  works  by  which  the  public 
is  deceived  as  to  the  real  state  of 
the  Indian.” 

I  am  not  proposing  that  all 
the  problems  would  have  been 
solved  if  the  races  had  understood 
each  other,  but  I  cannot  help  jut 
believe  that  in  some  ways,  at 
least,  the  conflict  that  came  from 
the  clash  of  cultures  could  have 
been  less  severe ;  lives  could  have 
been  saved,  and  feelings  of  cul¬ 
tural  guilt  on  the  one  hand  and 
incrimination  or  revenge  on  the 
other  might  possibly  have  been 
softened. 

But  such,  infortunateiy,  is  not 
the  way  we  humans  operate,  if 
the  history  of  Indian  relations  in 
America  is  the  key. 

Instead,  we  too  often  let  self- 
interest  (or  what  we  perceive 
to  be  our  national  as  well  as  self- 
interest)  govern  how  we  think 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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BYU  Professor 
Finds  'Rock-Art' 
Representing 
Egyptian  Myths, 


Symbolism 


True  or  false?  Ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  culture  was  carried  to  th.j 
mountain  valleys  of  Utah  between 
2,100  and  3,000  years  ago0 

Most  people  would  probaUv 
answer  “false”  to  the  question. 

But  not  a  Brigham  Youn^ 
University  professor  of  ancient 
scripture. 

Dr.  James  R.  Harris  ha. 
found  evidence  of  these  ancie;.; 
Egyptian-like  religious  ritual 
scratched  into  rock  in  many 
places  in  Utah.  Is  is  commonly 
called  “rock-art.” 

But  he  is  quick  to  point  out 
that  these  peckings  do  not  appear 
to  be  characteristic  of  •’Indian” 
rock  art.  To  some,  the  idea  of 
Egyptian-like  carvings  in  Utah 
may  seem  far-fetched;  but  in 
recent  years,  what  may  seem  far¬ 
fetched  one  year  is  proven  to  be 
true  the  next  year. 

He  says  that  even  some  ar¬ 
chaeologists  are  beginning  to 
admit  that  the  etchingshe’s  study¬ 
ing  are  not  of  Indian  origin. 

The  professor  asserted  that 
people  who  are  familiar  with 
Egyptian  mythology  and  sym¬ 
bolism  are  among  the  most  im¬ 
pressed  with  his  findings  in  Utah. 

“Utah  rock-art  symbols  are 
slightly  modified  or  identical  with 
Egyptian  hieroglyph  or  heratic 
forms,”  Dr.  Harris  said.  “These 
are  not  isolated  signs  but  signs 
found  in  a  complex  composition 
that  displays  a  cohesive  content 
and  meaning  suggestive  of  some 


The  symbolic  butterfly  pecked  into  this  rock  is  above  two  other  rocks,  indicating  a  place  of  worship, 
observed  Dr.  Harris.  He  says  the  butterfly  is  a  symbol  of  rejuvenation. 


of  the  great  mythological  themes 
of  ancient  Egypt.” 

The  researcher  pointed  out, 
however,  that  not  all  Utah  pet- 
roglyphs  will  yield  to  any  one 
method  of  interpretation  because 
they  are  not  all  from  a  single 
time  or  culture. 

About  three  years  ago,  Dr. 
Harris  launched  into  his  current 
“hobby”  that  is  resulting  in  a 
book  on  the  subject.  He’s  now 
completing  the  final  chapter,  and 
it  will  be  a  unique  approach  to  a 
large  but  specific  strain  of  rock- 
art  in  western  Utah. 

Interest  in  the  subject  came 
when  he  attended  a  conference  in 
Vermont  where  he  heard  lectures 
and  saw  dozens  of  slides  con¬ 
cerning  rock  etchings  found 
throughout  the  United  States,  rep¬ 
resenting  several  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  such  as  Egyptian,  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  Hebrew  and  Libyan. 

These  are  puzzling  scientists 
-  whether  they  be  in  archaeology, 
religion  or  languages.  To  date,  no 
national  organization  or  clearing 
house  has  been  established  tc 
accumulate  all  the  data  on  these 
findings.  But  that  may  come  soon, 
he  added. 

Dr.  Harris,  who  had  studied 
Egyptian  history  and  archaeology 
while  doing  graduate  work  at  The 
University  of  Chicago’s  Oriental 
Institute,  had  a  deep-seated  feel¬ 
ing  he  wanted  to  study  the  rock- 
art. 

After  teaching  six  months  at 


Dr.  James  R.  Harris  explains  the  peckings  on  the  rocks  as  he  compares  his  drawing  which  shows  details 
found  on  the  rock  at  West  Mountain  near  his  home.  (Photos  by  Mark  Philbrick,  BYU  Public  Communi¬ 
cations). 


BYU’s  semester  abroad  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  visiting  many  historic 
sites  in  Egypt,  Dr.  Harris  spent 
part  of  a  summer  camping  near 
a  small  mountain  in  central  Utah. 

He  climbed  to  the  petro- 


glyphs,  photographed  them, 
sketched  them  and  studied  them 
during  different  times  of  the  day. 
Frequently  he  would  hike  back  to 
the  small  house  trailer  and  say  to 
his  wife,  “I  can’t  believe  what 


I’ve  found.”  The  trailer  was 
parked  near  a  beautiful  pond  at 
the  base  of  a  small  hill  jutting 
up  from  the  valley  floor  near 
Richfield. 

“This  was  a  special  place  of 
worship,”  he  told  his  wife.  “Who 
these  people  were,  what  they  were 
doing  here,  how  long  they  lived 
here,  how  did  they  get  here  -- 
these  questions  I  can’t  answer. 
But  the  etchings  on  the  rocks  are 
profound.  This  was  a  sacred  place 
of  worship.” 

Dr.  Harris  has  visited  other 
places  of  ancient  worship,  three  of 
which  have  similar  geographical 
settings:  a  small  mountain,  a 
pond  or  stream  nearby,  and  posi¬ 
tioned  on  the  east  or  west  side  of 
the  hill. 

One  such  place  is  just  a  few 
miles  from  his  home  in  West 
Mountain,  a  small  farming  com¬ 
munity  about  20  miles  southwest 
of  the  BYU  campus  in  Provo. 

At  about  a  mile  above  sea 
level  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountain  are  four  rocks  with 
symbolic  carvings  on  them.  Three 
of  the  rocks  are  within  about  six 
feet  of  each  other;  the  fourth  is 
31%  feet  south.  These  rocks  are 
among  a  natural  formation  and 
have  not  been  carried  to  the 
location. 

One  rock  has  etchings  which 
portray  the  Egyptian  New  Year 
festival  celebrated  in  Egypt  at 
the  beginning  of  the  inundation 
(about  July  20). 

“In  ancient  America,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  spring  inundation 
or  time  of  breaking  of  the  soil 
would  not  begin  with  the  rising 
of  the  sun  in  the  Dog  Star  (as 
in  Egypt)  but  when  the  sun  rose 
in  Aries,  the  Ram  constellation, 


Vandals  have  already  marred  the  surface  of  one  of  the  four  rocks 
found  on  West  Mountain.  These  are  much  lighter  in  the  rock  than  ^arr*s  w^at  Egyptian  symbols  are  found  on  this  rock  that  are  conceptually  very  complicated 

others.  He  said  that  people  knowing  Egyptian  symbolism  can  understand  the  peckings. 


on  the  morning  of  the  spring 
equinox,”  Dr.  Harris  said. 

He  has  taken  photographs 
for  his  book  from  this  site  on  the 
equinox  date,  looking  east  to  a 
larger  range  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountains.  “On  that  date,  the  sun 
rises  in  a  saddle  in  those  moun¬ 
tains,”  he  said. 

Rock  A,  as  he  terms  it,  in¬ 
cludes  a  sun  symbol,  a  large  ram 
with  his  front  feet  resting  on  the 
rising  sun.  “Combined,  these  two 
symbols  mean  the  sun  rising  on 
the  house  on  the  ram.  With  these 
and  other  symbols  on  the  one 
rock,  there  is  a  portrayal  of  the 
importance  of  the  new  year  fes¬ 
tivities  as  a  time  of  renewal  for 
man  and  nature  -  both  spiritually 
and  physically,”  he  added. 

Several  clues  have  helped  Dr. 
Harris  date  these  rock  etchings. 
“First  is  the  lichen  growing  in 
the  pecked  out  grooves  of  the 


rocks,  indicating  considerable 
age,”  he  noted.  “Then  the  nature 
of  the  theme  of  the  symbols  (such 
as  the  ram)  becomes  a  clue  to 
age.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  equi¬ 
nox  occurred  late  in  March  - 
anciently  about  the  26th.  Today, 
it  may  occur  between  the  20th 
and  22nd  of  March.  “It  is  possible 
that  some  indication  of  the  age 
of  this  stone  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  the  sun  at 
equinox  does  not  rise  in  the  house 
of  the  ram  as  it  did  anciently. 
The  last  year  the  sun  rose  in  the 
zodiacal  house  of  the  ram  was 
2,160  years  ago;  therefore,  this 
inscription  would  have  to  be  at 
least  that  old  (about  182  B.C.) 
or  much  older.” 

The  sun,  he  was  informed, 
appears  to  move  one  degree  in  the 
steller  horizon  every  72  years, 
thus  moving  30  degrees  since  it 


left  the  constellation  of  Aries.  "It 
is  also  of  interest  that  the  sun 
appeared  to  move  39  degrees 
through  the  latter  constellation, 
indicating  the  earliest  year  the 
equinoxal  sun  could  have  risen 
in  Aries  was  3,000  B.C.  Our  Utah 
stones,  therefore,  must  have  been 
pecked  out  between  182  B.C.  and 
3,000  B.C.” 

The  highest  rock  of  the  four, 
all  of  which  are  about  30  feet 
above  the  valley  floor.,  has  a  large 
figure  of  a  butterfly  carved  into 
it.  "It  is  difficult  to  find  a  creature 
whose  change  and  renewal  of  life 
is  more  dramatic  than  the  butter¬ 
fly  -  from  ugly  worm  to  beautiful 
winged  angel  of  color,”  Dr.  Harris 
observed. 

"These  wings  take  shape  and 
dry  in  the  sun  as  if  feasting  on 
its  rays.  These  are  like  Xerpera, 
the  winged  beetle  that  represents 
Osiris,  the  god  of  renewal.  Both 


are  symbolic  of  coming  into  being, 
to  be  born,  to  revolve,  to  trans¬ 
form.  In  Egypt,  this  large  beetle 
is  seasonal  and  appears  with  the 
rising  of  the  Nile,”  he  reported. 

The  professor  asserted  that 
on  this  continent,  the  butterfly 
could  “say”  all  that  the  beetle 
said  in  Egypt  and  say  it  more 
effectively.  The  butterfly  wings 
also  suggest  the  radiant  sky  as 
well  as  a  symbol  of  protection  for 
the  temple  (ritual)  area. 

Other  symbols  etched  on 
these  rocks  include  everything 
from  the  sun  and  moon  to  a  person 
with  the  right  arm  to  the  square, 
signifying  command. 

Most  of  the  rock  etchings  Dr. 
Harris  has  studied  are  located 
on  small  mountains  usually  rising 
from  the  valley  floor.  Most  ritual 
areas  still  have  water  nearby 
and  are  located  so  that  perhaps 
thousands  of  people  could  sit  or 


stand  below  the  rock  etchings. 

Some  of  the  mountains  have 
caves,  some  of  which  have  been 
destroyed  by  vandals  who  pro¬ 
bably  did  not  know  of  their  sig¬ 
nificance,  Dr.  Harris  reported. 
“These  caves  may  have  been  cor¬ 
ridors  to  the  womb  of  the  earth 
where  renewal  took  place  just  as 
in  Egyptian  mythology,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Harris  is  so  intrigued 
by  this  “hobby”  that  he  would 
like  to  devote  full  time  to  further 
research.  “We’ve  barely  scratch¬ 
ed  the  surface  of  studying  what 
rock-art  has  already  been  located. 
Most  of  it  appears  at  this  time 
to  be  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
western  half  of  Utah.  Hopefully, 
some  day  soon,  researchers  can 
find  more  clues  to  help  solve 
the  mysteries  and  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  these  ancient  inscrip¬ 
tions,”  he  concluded. 
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failure  or  a  failure  in  reason 
can  also  cause  a  "crack-up.” 

Elder  Groberg,  who  has  spent 
many  years  working  with  Indians 
and  Polynesians,  paid  tribute  to 
Elder  Lee  as  a  man  of  great 
courage,  faith,  and  vision.  “The 
number  of  people  touched  by  this 
man  are  legion.  If  his  example 
of  success  can  be  done  once,  it 
can  be  done  again.  On  behalf  of 
the  church,  congratulations  for 
showing  the  way  and  giving  hope 
for  many  others  to  follow  in  your 
footsteps.” 

Following  the  opening  ban¬ 
quet,  the  Lamanite  Generation 
presented  a  special  one-hour  show 
for  the  participants  and  guests. 

At  one  of  the  luncheons.  Elder 
Dean  L.  Larsen  of  the  First 
Quorum  of  the  Seventy  observed 
that  “we  can’t  afford  the  luxury 
of  not  being  closer  to  each  other  -- 
no  matter  what  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin  we  are.”  He 
encouraged  people  to  catch  the 
Vision  of  who  they  really  are  and 
stretch  themselves  to  every 
challenge  they  can. 

BIA  Commissioner  Hawle: 
spoke  at  the  concluding  work¬ 
shop  banquet  and  encouraged 
students  of  the  1980’s  to  get  a 
good  education  in  the  business 
management  field  because  there 
are  so  many  opportunities  be¬ 
coming  available  to  them.  Law 
and  medicine  are  still  important 
but  many  tribes  need  well-trained 
people  in  business  to  manage 
tribal  and  government  programs 
on  reservations. 


Dr.  Maestas  Explains 
Indian  'Myth-Conceptions' 


As  part  of  the  BYU  History 
Week  1980,  Dr.  John  R.  Maestas, 
chairman  of  the  BYU  Multi-Cul¬ 
tural  Education  Program,  pre¬ 
sented  a  topic  entitled  “American 
Indian,  Image  and  Reality”  to  a 
vast  audience  in  the  Varsity 
Theater  of  the  Wilkinson  Center. 

Dr.  Maestas  is  a  Tewa-Pueblo 
from  New  Mexico.  He  received 
his  doctorate  degree  from  BYU 
in  secondary  education  and  is  the 
executive  producer  of  four  films: 
“The  Eagle  and  the  Condor,” 
“Navajo,”  “Mother  Corn,”  and 
“Spirit  Runner.” 

In  his  presentation,  which  he 
called  “tongue  and  cheek  presen¬ 
tation,”  Dr.  Maestas  brought  out 
several  myths  created  about  the 
American  Indians  today.  He 
pointed  out  that  perhaps  the  big¬ 
gest  distortion  of  Indian  images 
were  in  movies  and  novels  writ¬ 
ten  about  Indians.  “Hollywood 
and  many,  many  authors  have 
created  a  hoop  and  holler  image 
of  Indians  that  is  totally  wrong 
and  actually  funny,”  said  Maes¬ 
tas.  “Until  1934,  everyone  thought 
that  Indians’  vocabulary  consist¬ 
ed  of  the  word  ‘Ug,’  ”  he  said. 

“Some  of  these  movies  are 
wonderful,”  he  said,  grinning  as 
he  went  on.  “We  have  the  Indian 
trying  to  be  white,  and  then  run¬ 
ning  off  screaming,  the  Indian 
falling  in  love  with  the  white 
woman,  and  the  biggest  one  of  all 
is  an  Indian  football  player  falling 
in  love  with  a  white  woman.” 

Dr.  Maestas  referred  to  a 
book  entitled,  “The  Only  Good 
Indian  Is  a  Hollywood  Indian,” 
and  compared  that  to  the  stereo¬ 
typing  of  Indians  in  movies.  He 
also  stated  that  even  little  child¬ 
ren  know  too  only  the  stereotype 
image  of  the  Indian  that  is  created 
by  Hollywood.  “Because  they 
have  seen  too  many  movies  about 
Indians,”  he  said. 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Maestas 
said,  most  people  still  think  In¬ 
dians  have  feathers  growing  out 
of  their  heads.  The  image  of  the 
Indian  portrayed  in  the  movies 
is  the  one  to  which  the  average 
person  relates,  he  said. 

Turning  serious,  Dr.  Maestas 
points  out  another  misconception 
of  the  Native  Americans  found 
in  units  of  history  textbooks.  He 
indicated  that  when  schools  teach 
about  the  Native  Americans,  it 
is  taken  out  of  history  units  on 
Indians,  and  the  students  are 
only  given  a  few  days  to  learn 
about  the  first  Americans.  Then 
they  are  soon  forgotten  when  the 
class  moves  on  to  learn  of  the 
mountain  men  and  others.  His 
solution:  “Do  away  with  units 
on  Indians,  but  instead  teach 
about  Indians  a  little  at  a  time 
all  year  long.” 

He  described  one  school 
teacher  in  Wyoming  where  the 
teacher  taught  her  students  how 
to  do  beadwork.  She  set  up  the 
loom  for  her  students  and  the 
students  themselves  actually  did 
all  the  beading.  From  this  ex¬ 
perience  the  students  learned  the 
different  patterns,  colors  and 
developed  patience  and  skills. 
“From  this  came  a  real  under¬ 
standing  of  the  American  In¬ 
dians.” 

Dr.  Maestas  said  Indians 
sometimes  add  to  these  stereo¬ 
typed  images  because  they  love 
to  joke  with  each  other  and  with 
whites. 

“It’s  almost  a  sure  bet  that  if 
you  have  a  bunch  of  Indians  who 
are  goofing  around  and  a  white 
person  walks  by,  they  will  put  on 
the  solemn-faced  look  that  people 


think  ihey  should  have,”  he  said. 
“It’s  all  part  of  the  game.” 

He  said  that  by  nature,  the 
Indian  ptople  love  to  have  fun 
and  could  jOke  as  well  as  anyone. 
Dr.  Maestas  also  said  that  Indians 
were  being  studied  to  death  and 
it  was  now  “in”  for  everyone 
to  be  part  Indian. 

“I  think  50  people  have  come 
up  to  me  and  said,  ‘Oh,  I’m  one- 
eighth  Indian,’  ”  he  said.  “By 
my  count,  all  the  Indians  a  few 
years  ago  were  descendents  of 
Cherokee  princesses  because 
that’s  what  everyone  claimed.” 

Dr.  Maestas  concluded  by 
stating  that  Indians,  of  course, 
are  human  beings  who  have  the 
same  emotions  as  everyone  else. 
He  said  they  are  proud  people 
who  are  sensitive  but,  above  all, 
they  are  similar  to  everyone 
else. 

“We  like  a  lot  of  the  same 
things  as  everyone  else,  and  we 
relate  and  respond  to  love  and 
friendship,”  he  said.  “That’s  a 
common  denominator  for  all  of 


Dr.  Garbe  Researching 
Lack  of  Indians  in  Math 


DR,  DOUG  GARBE 


Conference 

Re-Scheduled 

Dr.  John  Maestas,  one  of 
the  coordinators  of  the  Lama- 
nite  Leadership  conference 
sponsored  by  BYU  Fourth 
Stake,  says  the  April  workshop 
is  rescheduled  for  mid-Sep¬ 
tember.  He  further  mentioned 
that  some  exciting  sessions  are 
being  planned  to  help  coor¬ 
dinate  and  support  Lamanite 
leadership  positions.  A  subse¬ 
quent  issue  of  Eagle’s  Eye 
will  print  the  schedule  of 
events. 


by  Rachel  Duwyenie 

Worried  about  the  low  num¬ 
ber  of  Indian  students  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  area  of  math  at 
Brigham  Young  University,  Dr. 
Douglas  Garbe,  a  professor  of 
BYU,  has  conducted  a  research 
project  entitled  “Cultural  Dif¬ 
ferences  in  Mathematical  Con¬ 
cepts  Detectable  in  Elementary 
School,  Junior  High  School,  High 
School  and  Higher  Education.” 

Dr.  Garbe  believes  the  In¬ 
dians  do  not  pursue  math  because 
they  feel  they  are  incapable  of 
succeeding.  Contrary  to  this 
belief,  he  claims  Indians  can  suc¬ 
ceed  in  math  with  hard  work. 

One  area  of  difficulty  in  math 
is  in  the  terminology  used.  Dr. 
Garbe  has  conducted  extensive 
research  experiments  to  see  if 
there  were  differences  in  mathe¬ 
matical  terms  between  Indians 
and  non-Indians. 

In  1973  and  1978,  Garbe  con¬ 
ducted  his  experiments  among  a 
group  of  students  in  Blanding, 
Utah. 

The  first  experiment  consist¬ 
ed  of  defining  some  50  math 
terms.  For  instance,  the  Indians’ 
basic  definition  of  the  word 


“yardstick”  is  a  long  stick; 
whereas,  the  non-Indians’  defined 
its  basic  function  as  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  three  feet. 

From  this  and  similar  exam¬ 
ples,  he  concluded  that  there  were 
significant  differences  in  common 
math  terms. 

Later,  in  1978,  he  conducted 
the  same  experiment  to  verify 
his  first  results.  In  this  experi¬ 
ment,  his  results  were  identical 
to  the  previous  1973  experiment. 
He  further  concluded  that  the 
math  concepts  were  learned  at 
an  early  age  and  carried  through¬ 
out  life.  It  was  also  interesting 
to  note  that  the  math  terms  were 
the  same  among  all  Indians 
regardless  of  age.  Similarly,  the 
non-Indians  were  also  the  same. 

Now  that  Dr.  Garbe  knows 
there  exists  a  great  difference 
in  math  terminology  between 
Indians  and  non-Indians,  he  will 
further  his  research  project  by 
“finding  out  some  more  insight 
into  what  is  causing  the  difference 
and  what  can  be  done.” 

Dr.  Garbe  estimates  that 
nearly  70  percent  of  all  fields  of 
work  is  math  related  and  if  one 
stays  away  from  math,  one  will 
be  deprived. 


Oaks’  Talk  Wins  Freedoms  Foundation  Medal 


(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  following  story  was  based  on 
BYU  President  Dallin  H.  Oaks’  address  given  last  summer 
at  the  National  Congress  on  Church-Related  Colleges  and 
Universities  at  Notre  Dame  University  in  South  Bend,  Ind. 
The  address  was  entitled,  “A  Distinctive  Role  for  the 
Church-Related  College  --  Diversity.”  In  March,  President 
Oaks  received  the  George  Washington  Honor  Medal  from 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  in  Valley  Forge.  A  motion  picture 
produced  by  BYU  entitled  “Uncle  Ben,”  Senator  Jake 
Garn.  and  the  Utah  National  Guard  also  won  the  medals. 
Only  37  awards  were  given  nationally.) 

A  six-point  program  to  combat  forces  which  are  threat¬ 
ening  to  destroy  independent  and  church-related  higher 
education  in  America  was  outlined  by  BYU  President  Dalling 
H.  Oaks  at  the  congress  attended  by  nearly  700  select  clergy¬ 
men,  educators,  and  administrators  representing  more 
than  25  different  religious  denominations  from  throughout 
the  nation. 

“We  are  not  here  to  resolve  our  differences  but  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  ....  The  distinctive  role  of  the  church-related 
college  is  diversity.” 

He  noted  that  government  regulation  of  higher  education 
is  a  major  threat  to  diversity  and  independence,  two 
characteristics  which  are  basic  to  the  American  way  of 
life.  In  the  last  nine  years,  176  independent  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  either  closed  their  doors  or  merged 
with  other  colleges  or  universities. 

“An  educational  institution  that  tries  to  be  different 
from  the  prevailing  practice  is  put  on  the  anvil  of  social 
pressure  and  hammered  out  of  existence  by  economic  forces 
and  legal  requirements,”  the  BYU  president  said. 

“The  right  to  be  different  is  essential  to  the  distinctive 
mission  of  the  church-related  college  or  university.  It  must 
be  preserved,”  he  continued.  “The  right  to  be  different 
is  basic  to  the  American  heritage. 

“Church-related  education  embodies  both  the  diversity 
that  gives  variety  to  our  pluralistic  society  and  the  common 
values  that  unite  us. 

“Our  historic  commitment  to  pluralism  and  freedom 
depends  on  the  maintenance  of  significant  social  institutions 
independent  of  the  state. 

“.  .  .  if  we  yield  too  much  to  uniformity,  as  we 
tend  to  do  when  an  increasing  percentage  of  our  gross 
national  product  is  managed  by  a  government  that  is  less 
and  less  willing  to  tolerate  differences,  our  educational 
sector  and  ultimately  our  entire  society  will  be  homo¬ 
genized  --  drab  as  mortar  and  uniform  as  a  military 
camp.” 

Oaks  noted  that  independent  colleges  and  universities 
play  a  vital  role  in  the  preservation  of  academic  freedom 
in  America.  “Our  relative  independence  from  government 
and  the  diversity  of  our  governing  boards  and  traditions 
make  us  the  least  susceptible  to  forces  that  would  curb 
academic  freedom,”  he  said. 

Church-related  educational  institutions  also  strengthen 
the  nation  because  of  the  personal  values  and  religious 
ideals  they  teach. 

“Being  independent,  we  can  define  our  educational 
role  in  our  own  terms  -  rather  than  being  compelled  to 


follow  shifting  government  policies  and  funding  priorities,” 
Oaks  noted. 

“Regulations  based  on  the  spending  power  and  con¬ 
ditioned  on  the  receipt  of  some  government  benefit  are  most 
to  be  feared  by  independent  and  especially  church-related 
institutions,”  Oaks  stated.  “They  jeopardize  our  existence 
on  the  one  hand  and  our  vital  uniqueness  on  the  other, 
threatening  us  with  financial  failure  if  we  do  not  comply 
and  with  homogenization  or  secularization  if  we  do.” 

After  citing  a  number  of  well-meaning  but  errant  govern¬ 
ment  policies  which  have  hindered  rather  than  helped  higher 
education,  Oaks  suggested  the  following  six-point  program 
“for  the  survival  of  independent  and  especially  church- 
related  education” : 

1.  Independent  higher  education  must  regulate  itself 
to  identify  and  eliminate  abuses  that  would  otherwise  be 
used  to  justify  government  regulation. 

2.  Legal  incentives  for  charitable  giving  to  educational 
institutions  must  be  perpetuated  and  increased. 

3.  Independent  and  church-related  educational  institu¬ 
tions  that  cannot  survive  without  government  assistance 
“should  prefer  government  assistance  to  higher  education 
that  is  indirect,  such  as  grants  or  loans  to  students.” 

4.  Because  of  First  Amendment  Constitutional  freedoms, 
educational  institutions  --  and  specifically  independent  and 
church-related  institutions  -  should  be  excluded  from  certain 
rules  that  generally  apply  to  other  organizations. 

5.  “Lawmakers  and  regulation  writers  should  take  ac¬ 
count  of  the  different  nature  of  the  discriminations  they 
outlaw  and  be  more  discriminating  in  their  anti-discrimi¬ 
nation.”  Oaks  pointed  out  that  a  law  or  regulation  forbidding 
racial  discrimination  is  not  necessarily  sound  and  workable 
when  applied  across  the  board  in  outlawing  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex  or  religion. 

“In  some  instances,  the  sexes  need  to  be  treated  dif¬ 
ferently  to  serve  important  values  of  health,  safety,  morals, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  religion,”  he  said. 

“Similarly,  we  should  oppose  the  increasing  inclusion  of 
the  word  ‘religion’  in  anti-discriminatipn  formulas  because 
our  Constitution  does  not  forbid  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  religion  except  by  public  institutions.” 

6.  Church-related  colleges  and  universities  need  to  band 
together  to  lobby  against  unsound  and  unworkable  laws 
and  regulations,  and  to  challenge  illegal  enactments  in  court. 

In  closing,  Oaks  said:  “The  doctrine  of  Constitutional 
freedom  from  regulation  for  independent  and  especially 
church-related  higher  education  is  in  its  infancy,  but,  with 
proper  nurturing,  shows  promise  of  evolving  into  a  powerful 
defense  for  diversity  in  the  decades  to  come. 

“But  we  should  all  remember  that  if  this  principle  of 
freedom  is  to  be  impressed  upon  the  bedrock  of  our  Con¬ 
stitutional  law,  colleges  and  universities  must  have  the  will 
to  oppose  regulatory  excesses  in  court,  and  they  must  be 
willing  and  able  to  provide  the  resources  of  time  and  money 
necessary  to  provision  the  long  struggle  to  develop  constitu¬ 
tional  doctrine. 

“The  price  is  high,  but  it  must  be  paid  if  we  are  to 
preserve  our  freedom  to  practice  the  diversities  by  which 
we  serve,”  Oaks  concluded. 


AIS  Invited  to  Give 
Workshops  to  Winnebagos 


Earl  Cook,  Provo  businessman,  discusses  with  Reuben  A.  Snake,  chairman  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  of 
Nebraska,  the  various  possibilities  of  developing  businesses  on  the  reservation.  (Photo  by  Hal  Williams). 


American  Indian  Services 
and  Research  Center  personnel 
at  Brigham  Young  University 
have  been  invited  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  of 
Nebraska  to  conduct  special 
leadership  training  and  alcohol- 
drug  abuse  workshops  on  the 
reservation  as  well  as  lend  ex¬ 
pertise  in  tribal  business  needs. 

Reuben  A.  Snake,  chairman 
of  the  Winnebago  tribe  of  Neb¬ 
raska,  visited  BYU  recently  to 
investigate  possible  technical  and 
educational  assistance  that  AIS 
can  present  to  his  tribal  members. 
This  will  be  the  first  time  BYU 
has  worked  with  this  tribe  through 
its  continuing  educational  pro¬ 
grams. 

Dr.  Dale  T.  Tingey  and 
Howard  Rainer,  director  and  as¬ 
sistant  director  respectively  of 
AIS,  hosted  Mr.  Snake  on  campus 
with  several  Provo-area  business 
and  agricultural  experts. 

“One  of  the  primary  func¬ 
tions  of  AIS  is  to  help  tribes  help 
themselves  by  locating  business 
or  agricultural  experts  upon 
request,”  Dr.  Tingey  said.  “This 
tribe  has  some  special  needs  be¬ 
cause  its  population  has  doubled 
during  the  past  10  years.”  AIS 
has  worked  with  or  is  presently 
working  with  dozens  of  tribes  in 
business  and  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  projects  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  with  Eskimos  in 
Alaska. 


Mr.  Snake  said  there  are  now 
about  1,200  Winnebagos  living  on 
the  reservation  in  northeastern 
Nebraska  adjacent  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River.  The  reservation  is 
currently  about  33,000  acres  in 
size  but  was  once  more  than 
100,000  acres. 

“Results  of  a  land  use  study 
has  encouraged  the  tribe  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  buy  back  some  of 
the  original  land  which  was  taken 
or  sold  off,”  he  pointed  out.  “The 
tribe  is  putting  together  $1.4  mil¬ 
lion  to  buy  land  contiguous  to  the 
current  reservation  boundary.” 

With  an  annual  tribal  payroll 
of  about  $lx/4  million,  most  of 
which  comes  through  government 
programs,  the  tribe  is  seeking 
businesses  which  require  little 
capital  outlay  and  can  be  located 
on  the  reservation  for  further 
financial  turnover. 

“When  tribal  members  get 
paid,  most  of  them  for  Sioux 
City  (about  30  miles  north)  for 
major  shopping  purposes,”  Mr. 
Snake  noted.  “If  the  tribe  had  a 
combined  grocery  and  drygoods 
store,  some  of  that  money  could 
remain  on  the  reservation.” 

At  the  present  time,  the  only 
tribal-owned  business  is  a  fur¬ 
niture  manufacturing  plant  near 
a  small  store  and  service  station 
in  the  main  village  of  Winnebago 
through  which  a  major  highway 
runs. 

Most  of  the  reservation  is 


used  for  agricultural  purposes  - 
growing  corn  and  soybeans  and  a 
small  hog-raising  project.  The 
tribe  also  owns  several  thousand 
acres  of  forest  land  and  is  training 
young  men  to  operate  a  logging 
program  for  cutting  walnut  trees 
which  are  sold  for  making  veneer. 

He  said  that  a  gasahol  plant 
is  being  constructed  near  Sioux 
City  and  that  the  tribe  could  raise 
thousands  of  acres  of  corn  to  sell 
for  that  process. 


“We  have  land,  water  and 
human  resources  but  still  have 
about  35  percent  of  the  tribe  un¬ 
employed,”  the  chairman  said. 
“With  proper  technical  help,  we 
can  put  people  to  work  and  get 
them  off  the  welfare  rolls.” 

While  in  Provo,  Mr.  Snake 
talked  with  several  area  business¬ 
men  about  grocery  store  opera¬ 
tions  and  establishing  a  service 
station  in  the  main  village. 


One  of  the  most  exciting  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  tribe  is  to  market 
on  a  national  scale  dried  Indian 
corn.  “Right  now  this  corn  is  sell¬ 
ing  for  $7  a  quart,”  the  chairman 
said.  “This  corn  is  especially 
used  by  tribes  all  over  the  country 
for  feasts,  special  occasions,  and 
even  daily  cooking.”  The  tribe 
has  more  than  2,000  acres  of  good 
bottom  lands  near  the  river  that 
would  be  an  excellent  location  for 
raising  corn  of  this  type. 
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others  think,  what  we  believe  their 
very  nature  is,  and  what  we 
understand  their  values  as  well  as 
their  human  worth  to  be. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned,  if 
there  is  one,  is  simply  the  need 
to  increase  our  awareness  that  ig¬ 
norance  of  other  peoples  and  cul¬ 
tures  is  a  major  cause  of  tension, 
conflict,  war  and  destruction,  and 
the  Indian  experience  in  America 
is  only  one  manifestation  of  that 
unfortunate  tendency  in  the 
human  race  to  sacrifice  anything 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  know¬ 
ledge  and  understanding. 

Finally,  my  third  generaliza¬ 
tion  is  in  the  form  of  a  bit  of  old, 
but  important  advice  that  ought 
to  serve  you  well  in  any  situation, 
but  which  was  only  reinforced  for 
me  as  I  pursued  my  studies  of 
the  Indian  people. 

Try  not  to  judge  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  someone  else’s  cause,  or 
assess  moral  judgement  on  his 
times,  until  you  have  first  tried  to 
walk  in  his  shoes. 

The  lesson  is  repeated  over 
and  over  again  in  the  unfortunate 
annals  of  Indian-White  relations 
in  the  19th  Century. 

But  let  me  illustrate  it  briefly 
by  one  story  from  the  life  of  a 
great  Shawnee  chief  named 
Tecumseh  who  threatened,  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  19th  Century, 
to  form  a  vast  Indian  confeder¬ 
ation  West  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  intended  to  drive  the 
white  man  back  in  to  the  sea. 

Actually,  Tecumseh  had  be¬ 
come  a  well-educated  man  with 
personal  qualities  admired  by 
many  whites,  even  when  he  was 
fighting  them.  He  had  once  fallen 
in  love  with  a  white  girl  named 
Rebecca  Galloway,  who  had 
taught  him  to  speak  good  English 
and  who  had  read  to  him  from  the 
Bible,  Shakespeare  and  history. 

He  thirsted  for  knowledge  as 
well  as  for  Rebecca.  But  after 
she  insisted  that  he  give  up  his 
Indian  ways  in  order  to  marry 
her,  he  made  the  painful  decision 
never  to  see  her  again. 


He  could  not  abandon  his  own 
people,  who,  he  believed  were 
faced  with  the  alternative  either 
of  being  driven  from  their  homes 
or  themselves  driving  the  white 
man  out  of  the  Ohio  and  other 
western  valleys. 

Later  his  own  village, 
Prophetstown,  was  raided  by 
Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison 
and  destroyed  and  Tecumseh 
retaliated  by  joining  the  British 
as  a  Brigadier  General  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

But  the  need  for  understand¬ 
ing  before  passing  judgement  was 
beautifully  illustrated  for  me, 
at  least,  in  the  dramatic  con¬ 
frontation  between  Tecumseh  and 
Harrison  on  Aug.  11  and  12, 1810. 

Harrison  was  governor  of 
Indian  territory,  and  the  momen¬ 
tous  meeting  took  place  in  a 
grove  near  his  mansion.  As  des¬ 
cribed  by  one  historian,  “The  two 
men  were  proud  and  suspicious, 
and  as  their  followers  stood  ner¬ 
vously  in  the  background  eyeing 
each  other  for  sign  of  treachery, 
the  air  bristled  with  hostility.” 

Tecumseh,  a  brilliant  orator, 
spoke  first,  and  began  to  review 
the  whole  history  of  Indian-White 
relations  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Passionately  he  told  Harrison 
of  his  dream  of  uniting  the  wes¬ 
tern  tribes  in  order  to  halt  the 
white  advance  across  their  land, 
and  then  he  gave  what  was  the 
actual  perception  of  most  Indians 
so  far  as  the  land  was  concerned. 
“The  only  way  to  stop  this  evil,” 
he  told  his  antagonist,  “is  for  all 
the  red  men  to  unite  in  claiming 
a  common  and  equal  right  in 
the  land,  as  it  was  at  first,  and 
should  be  now,  for  it  never  was 
divided,  but  belongs  to  all.  No 
tribe  has  a  right  to  sell,  even  to 
each  other,  much  less  to  strangers, 
who  demand  all,  and  will  take  no 
less.  What  sell  a  country!  Why 
not  sell  the  air,  the  clouds,  and 
the  great  sea,  as  well  as  the 
earth?  Did  not  the  Great  Spirit 
make  them  all  for  the  use  of 
his  children?” 

Harrison  had  already  nego¬ 
tiated  a  treaty  that  Tecumseh 


considered  invalid  and  this,  of 
course,  became  the  reason  for 
the  tension.  At  one  point  the 
governor  even  declared  that  the 
United  States  had  been  fair  in  all 
its  dealings  with  the  Indians.  And 
we  must  remember  that,  to  Har¬ 
rison,  the  negotiating  of  a  treaty 
and  the  subsequent  taking  of 
treaty  lands  was  fair. 

But  this  was  not  Tecumseh’s 
idea  of  fairness,  so  he  leaped  to 
his  feet,  shouting  loudly  that  Har¬ 
rison  was  a  liar.  As  the  Indians 
became  enraged,  the  governor 
pulled  his  sword,  Tecumseh’s 
followers  drew  their  tomahawks, 
and  a  fight  seemed  imminent. 
Only  Harrison’s  decision  to  ad¬ 
journ  the  council  saved  a  fight. 

The  next  morning,  Tecumseh 
was  more  calm,  and  the  two  met 
again.  This  time  Harrison  went  to 
the  Indian  camp,  and  the  two 
sat  down  together  on  a  bench. 
But  the  wiley  Tecumseh  sat  right 
next  to  Harrison,  and  kept  push¬ 
ing  against  him,  forcing  him 
closer  and  closer  to  the  end  of  the 
bench. 

Finally,  Harrison  objected, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  fall  off 
the  bench,  and  Tecumseh  then 
good  naturedly  took  the  occasion 
to  try  to  teach  Harrison  an  object 
lesson.  That,  he  said,  was  exactly 
what  the  American  settlers  were 
doing  to  the  Indians. 

But,  Harrison  seemingly  did 
not  learn.  The  council  adjourned 
in  failure  and  within  a  year  Har¬ 
rison  destroyed  Prophetstown  or 
Tippecanoe  and  with  it  Tecum¬ 
seh’s  confederacy  and  dream  of 
an  Indian  empire,  by,  of  and 
for  the  Indian  people. 

But  Tecumseh  was  only  one 
great  patriot  chief  who  fought 
with  the  same  perspective  and 
whose  shoes  we  need  to  wear 
before  we  judge  their  motives  too 
hastily. 

Pontiac,  who  came  before 
him,  and  leaders  such  as  Osceola, 
Cochise,  Chief  Joseph  and  Man¬ 
uelito  were  men  of  character 
and  loyalty  to  their  people  and 
traditions  in  just  as  true  a  sense 
as  the  American  revolutionaries 


were  fighting  for  just  and  honor¬ 
able  principles. 

The  problem,  as  in  everything 
else  I  have  mentioned  today,  was 
in  perception. 

While  the  clash  was  inevi¬ 
table,  our  understanding  of  the 
Indian  himself  should  lead  us  to 
understand  that  he  also  had  a 
perspective  that  was  honorable. 
And  such  is  the  case  with  so 
many  wars  and  other  kinds  of  con¬ 
flict  -  there  is  often  honor,  in¬ 
tegrity,  yet  as  confusing  as  it 
may  seem,  even  right  on  both 
sides. 

In  summary,  then,  my  study 
of  the  Indian  people  and  their 
history  has  fulfilled  every  ex¬ 
pectation  that  Dr.  Tyler  warned  it 
would.  It  has  been  interesting, 
exciting,  rewarding,  and  so  con¬ 
suming  that  it  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  let  it  go. 

I  have  tried  to  share  a  little 
of  that  interest  with  you,  but  I 
have  also  tried  to  go  beyond  it  in 
suggesting  that  it  has  made  me 
also  think  of  some  broader  im¬ 
plications  it  might  have  for  our 
understanding  of  and  relations 
with  mankind  in  general. 

First,  it  reminds  us  of  the 
important  fact  of  the  wide  diver¬ 
sity  that  has  existed  and  still 
exists  among  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  and  of  the  importance 
of  understanding  such  diversities. 

Next,  it  suggests  that  mis¬ 
understanding  between  cultures 
not  only  creates  myths  and  false 
impressions,  but  also  contributes 
to  serious  tension  and  conflict. 

And  finally,  it  provides  a 
school-ground  for  those  who  may 
be  prone  to  hasty  value  or  moral 
judgements  by  suggesting  that 
the  study  of  anther  culture  or 
civilization  will  nearly  always 
result  in  a  softening  of  one’s  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  moral  or  ethnical 
judgements  about  his  potential 
enemy. 

But  perhaps  I  become  too 
idyllic.  Perhaps  we  can  never  -- 
until  the  millennium  -  find  the 
peace  that  can  only  come  with 
tolerance  and  understanding. 


But  if  this  is  impossible  in  our 
day,  perhaps  we  can  at  least 
take  seriously  the  spirit  of  one 
more  contribution  from  our  more 
modern  Indian  friends. 

Many  changes  have  come 
about  over  the  Indian  way  of 
life  in  the  past  100  years,  most  of 
them  by  force. 

But  today  their  leaders  are 
recognizing  those  changes  and 
try  to  work  with  them.  What  is 
more,  they  are  recognizing  that 
many  more  changes  are  just 
around  the  corner. 

But  we  are  all  living  in  a 
world  of  rapid  change,  not  just  the 
Indian,  and  I  therefore,  like  the 
spirit  of  an  address  given  by  an 
Indian  leader  in  the  mid-1960s 
as  he  spoke  to  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  American  Indians. 

I  will  close  with  an  excerpt 
from  that  address: 

“In  early  days  we  were  close 
to  nature.  We  judged  time,  wea¬ 
ther  conditions,  and  many  things 
by  the  elements  -  the  good  earth, 
the  blue  sky,  the  flying  of  geese, 
and  the  changing  winds.  We  look¬ 
ed  to  these  for  guidance  and 
answers.  Our  prayers  and  thanks¬ 
giving  were  said  to  the  four 
winds  -  to  the  East,  from  whence 
the  new  day  was  born;*  to  the 
South,  which  sent  the  warm 
breeze  which  gave  a  feeling  of 
comfort;  to  the  West,  which  ended 
the  day  and  brought  rest;  and  to 
the  North,  the  Mother  of  Winter 
whose  sharp  air  awakened  a  time 
of  preparation  for  the  long  days 
ahead.  We  lived  by  God’s  hand 
through  nature  and  evaluated 
and  changing  winds  to  tell  us 
or  warn  us  of  what  was  ahead. 

“Today  we  are  again  eval¬ 
uating  the  changing  winds.  May 
we  be  strong  in  spirit  and  equal 
to  our  Fathers  of  another  day  in 
reading  the  signs  accurately  and 
interpreting  them  wisely.  May 
the  Great  Spirit  look  down  upon 
us,  guide  us,  inspire  us,  and  give 
us  courage  and  wisdom.  Above 
all,  may  He  look  down  upon  us 
and  be  pleased.” 


ti 


ELDER  EZRA  TAFT  BENSON 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


President  Benson  Tells  14 
Reasons  To  Follow  Prophet 


Beware  of  those  who  would 
pit  the  dead  prophets  against  the 
living  prophets  -  for  the  living 
prophets  always  take  precedence. 

This  admonition  was  given 
recently  to  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity  students  in  a  devotional 
assembly  talk  by  Elder  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  president  of  the  Council 
of  the  Twelve  of  the  LDS  Church. 

Speaking  on  “Fourteen  Fun¬ 
damentals  in  Following  the 
Prophets,”  President  Benson 
looked  at  the  10,000  students  in 
the  Marriott  Center  and  said, 
“You  are  a  part  of  a  choice  young 
generation  -  a  generation  which 
might  well  witness  the  return  of 
our  Lord. 

“It  will  be  your  responsibility 
not  only  to  help  bear  off  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  triumphantly  but 
also  to  save  your  own  soul  and 
strive  to  save  those  of  your  family 
and  to  honor  the  principles  of 
our  inspired  Constitution  which 
at  this  time  seems  to  be  hanging 
by  a  thread.” 

He  presented  14  fundamentals 
which  are  grand  keys.  “If  you 
will  honor  them,  you  will  be 
crowned  with  God’s  glory  and 
brought  out  victorious  despite 
Satan’s  fur  ” 

FIRST:  The  prophet  is  the 
only  man  who  speaks  for  the  Lord 
in  everything.  The  Doctrine  anc 
Covenants  states,  “We  are  to 
give  heed  unto  all  of  his  words 
as  if  from  the  Lord’s  own  mouth.” 

SECOND:  The  living  prophet 
is  more  vital  to  us  than  the  stan¬ 
dard  works.  In  a  meeting  in  Fin¬ 
land,  Joseph  Smith  said  the  stan¬ 
dard  works  are  the  word  of  God. 
Then  he  asked  Brother  Brigham 
to  give  his  views  on  the  living 
oracles  and  the  written  word.  He 
said,  “When  compared  with  the 
living  oracles,  those  books  are 
nothing  to  me;  I  would  rather 
have  the  living  oracles  than  all 
the  writings  in  those  books. 
Joseph  Smith  told  the  congre 
gation  that  “Brother  Brigham 
has  told  you  the  word  of  the  Lord 
and  the  truth.” 

THIRD:  The  living  prophet 
is  more  important  to  us  than  a 
dead  prophet.  The  living  prophet 
has  the  power  of  TNT  (Today’s 
News  Today).  The  most  impor 
tant  reading  we  can  do  is  words 
of  the  prophet  contained  each 
week  in  the  Church  News  or  the 
Church  magazines. 


FOURTH:  The  prophet  will 
never  lead  the  Church  astray. 
President  Wilford  Woodruff  said. 
“I  say  to  Israel,  the  Lord  will 
never  permit  me  or  any  other 
man  who  stands  as  president 
of  the  Church  to  lead  you  astray. 
It  is  not  in  the  program.  It  is 
not  in  the  mind  of  God.” 

FIFTH:  The  prophet  is  not 
required  to  have  any  particular 
earthly  training  or  credentials 
to  speak  on  any  subject  or  act 
on  any  matter  at  any  time.  Some¬ 
times,  there  are  those  who  feel 
their  earthly  knowledge  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  subject  is  superior  to  the 
heavenly  knowledge  which  God 
gives  to  His  prophet  on  the  same 
subject.  They  feel  the  prophet 
must  have  the  same  earthly  cre¬ 
dentials  or  training  which  they 
have  had  before  they  will  accept 
anything  the  prophet  has  to  say 
that  might  contradict  their  earthly 
schooling. 

How  much  earthly  schooling 
did  Joseph  Smith  have?  Yet,  he 
gave  revelations  on  all  kinds  of 
subjects.  We  haven’t  had  a  pro¬ 
phet  who  earned  a  doctoral  degree 
in  any  subject.  We  encourage 
earthly  knowledge  in  many  areas, 
but  remember  -  if  there  is  ever 
a  conflict  between  the  earthly 
knowledge  and  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  you  stand  with  the  pro¬ 
phet  and  you’ll  be  blessed,  and 
time  will  vindicate  you. 

SIXTH:  The  prophet  tells  us 
what  we  NEED  to  know  -  not 
always  what  we  WANT  to  know. 
President  Harold  B.  Lee  said, 
“You  may  not  like  what  comes 
from  the  authority  of  the  church. 
It  may  contradict  your  political 
views.  It  may  contradict  your 
social  views.  It  may  interfere 
with  some  of  your  social  life  .... 
Your  safety  and  ours  depends 
upon  whether  or  not  we  follow .... 
Let’s  keep  our  eye  on  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  church.” 

But  it  is  the  living  prophet 
who  really  upsets  the  world.  Pre¬ 
sident  Spencer  W.  Kimball  said, 
“Even  in  the  church,  many  are 
prone  to  garnish  the  sepulchres 
of  yesterday’s  prophets  and  men¬ 
tally  stone  the  living  ones.” 

Why?  Because  the  living 
prophet  gets  at  what  we  need  to 
know  now,  and  the  world  prefers 
that  prophets  either  be  dead  or 
mind  their  own  business.  Some 
so-called  experts  of  political 


science  want  the  prophet  to  keep 
still  on  politics.  Some  would-be 
authorities  on  evolution  want  the 
prophet  to  keep  still  on  evolution. 
And  so  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

How  we  respond  to  the  words 
of  a  living  prophet  when  he  tells 
us  what  we  need  to  know  -  but 
would  rather  no  hear  -  is  a  test 
of  our  faithfulness. 

SEVENTH:  The  prophet  does 
not  have  to  say  “Thus  saith  the 
Lord”  to  give  us  scripture.  Those 
who  haggle  over  words  might 
say,  “The  prophet  gave  us  coun¬ 
sel,  but  we  are  not  obligated  to 
follow  it  unless  he  says  it  is  a 
commandment.”  But  the  Lord 
says  of  the  Prophet:  “Thou  shalt 
give  heed  unto  all  his  words  and 
commandments  which  he  shall 
give  unto  you.”  (D&C21:4). 

EIGHTH:  The  prophet  is  not 
limited  by  men’s  reasoning.  There 
will  be  times  when  you  will  have 
to*choose  between  the  revelations 
of  God  and  the  reasoning  of  men 

-  between  the  prophet  and  th 
politician  or  professor. 

Joseph  Smith  said,  “What¬ 
ever  God  requires  is  right,  no 
matter  what  it  is,  although  we 
may  not  see  the  ‘reason’  thereof 
until  long  after  the  events  trans¬ 
pire.” 

NINTH:  The  prophet  can 
receive  revelation  on  any  matter 

-  temporal  or  spiritual.  In  a 
meeting  in  Kirtland,  Joseph  Smith 
asked  the  elders  to  draw  a  line 
to  demarcation  between  the 
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spiritual  and  temporal  so  he  could 
understand  it.  No  one  could  do  it. 
Then  he  said,  .  .  temporal  and 
spiritual  things  are  inseparably 
connected  and  ever  will  be.  ” 

TENTH:  The  prophet  may 
be  involved  in  civic  matters. 
When  people  are  righteous,  they 
want  the  best  to  lead  them  in 
government.  Great  leaders  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon  and  in  church 
history  have  been  involved  deeply 
in  political  matters.  Those  who 
would  remove  prophets  from 
politics  would  take  God  out  of 
government. 

ELEVENTH:  The  two  groups 
who  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  following  the  prophet  are  the 
proud  who  are  learned  and  the 
proud  who  are  rich.  The  learned 
may  feel  the  prophet  is  only  in¬ 
spired  when  he  agrees  with  them; 
otherwise,  the  prophet  is  just 
giving  his  opinion  -  speaking  as 
a  man.  The  rich  may  feel  they 
have  no  need  to  take  counsel  of  a 
lowly  prophet. 

TWELFTH:  The  prophet  will 
not  necessarily  be  popular  with 
the  world  or  the  worldly.  As  a 
prophet  reveals  truth,  it  divides 
the  people.  The  honest  in  heart 
heed  his  words,  but  the  un¬ 
righteous  either  ignore  the  pro¬ 
phet  or  fight  him.  When  the  pro¬ 
phet  points  out  the  sins  of  the 
world,  the  worldly  either  want  to 
close  the  mouth  of  the  prophet 


or  etee  act  as  if  the  prophet 
doesn’t  exist,  rather  than  repent 
of  their  sins.  Popularity  is  never 
a  test  of  truth. 

Many  a  prophet  has  been 
killed  or  cast  out.  As  we  come 
closer  to  the  Lord’s  second 
coming,  you  can  expect  that  as 
the  people  of  the  world  become 
more  wicked  -  the  prophet  will 
be  less  popular  with  them. 

THIRTEENTH:  The  prophet 
and  his  counselors  make  up  the 
First  Presidency  -  the  highest 
quorum  in  the  church.  In  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  the  Lord 
refers  to  the  First  Presidency  as 
“the  highest  council  of  the  church 
•  .  .  and  whosoever  receiveth 
me,  receiveth  those  -  the  First 
Presidency  -  whom  I  have  sent 


FOURTEENTH:  The  prophet 
and  the  presidency  -  the  living 
prophet  and  the  First  Presidency 
-  follow  them  and  be  blessed: 
reject  them  and  suffer. 

President  N.  Eldon  Tanner 
said  that  when  we  begin  to  choose 
which  covenants  and  command¬ 
ments  we  will  keep  and  which 
we  will  not,  this  becomes  very 
serious.  We  are  taking  the  law  of 
the  Lord  into  our  own  hands 
and  become  our  own  prophet. 
And  believe  me,  we  will  be  led 
astray  because  we  are  false 
prophets  to  ourselves  when  we  do 
not  follow  the  prophet  of  God. 


Strater  Crowfoot  to  Graduate  in  April 


by  Connie  D.  Yellowfish 

Strater  J.  Crowfoot,  a  Black- 
foot/Saulteaux  from  Canada,  will 
be  graduating  in  April  with  his 
BS  in  managerial  finance.  In 
December  1979,  he  received  his 
associate  degree  in  general 
studies  with  an  emphasis  in 
general  accounting. 

To  continue  his  education  is 
his  ultimate  aim,  and  Strater 
plans  to  apply  for  his  MBA  in 
managerial  finance.  He  would  like 
to  return  to  Canada  to  work  as 
a  management  adviser  of  the 
Blackfoot  band  where  he  will 
teach  accounting,  recording,  set¬ 
ting  up  books,  and  handling/ap- 
plying  resources.  He  feels  that  the 
weakest  point  in  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  finance  -  learning  how 
to  manage  money;  and  he’s 
eagerly  anticipating  working  with 
his  people. 

There  is  a  long  line  of  chiefs 
in  Strater’s  family.  Returning  to 
Canada,  therefore,  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  him.  He  proudly  recalls 
how  his  Great-Grandfather  Crow¬ 
foot,  a  confederation  chief,  suc¬ 
cessfully  led  his  Blackfoot  band 
from  the  prairie  to  the  reser¬ 
vation  without  shedding  the  blood 
of  his  people.  He  has  a  lot  to  live 
up  to. 

Strater  is  a  family  man  -  he’s 
married  to  Ellen  Cook  and  they 
have  a  19-month  old  son,  Samuel. 
Presently,  he  is  vice-president  of 
finance  on  the  TMF  Council.  He 
is  an  ambitious  man  of  25  years 
who  will  soon  achieve  his  goal. 
But  Strater  confides  that  he 
wasn’t  always  as  certain  about 
his  priorities  as  he  is  today. 

He  didn’t  have  much  interest 
in  school  during  junior  and  senior 
high.  In  high  school,  he  mainly 
concentrated  on  vocational  skills. 
He  recalls  his  GPA  in  the  twelfth 
grade  was  1.8  when  his  sister 
encouraged  him  to  apply  for  en¬ 
rollment  at  BYU.  There  are  10 
in  Strater’s  family.  Because 
+hree  sisters  and  three  brothers 
iave  preceded  him  at  BYU,  he’s 


received  encouragement  to  con¬ 
tinue.  That  first  semester  sur¬ 
prised  his  family  and  friends 
because  he  had  a  3.4  GPA. 

His  first  year  in  college  was 
a  confusing  one  because  he  wasn’t 
sure  about  the  direction  he  was 
taking.  When  he  first  declared 
his  major,  he  was  interested  in 
psychology.  He  later  switched  to 
agronomy.  Again,  he  changed  to 
various  business  majors. 

He  admits  that  his  LDS 
Church  mission  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  him 
because  he  was  allowed  time  to 
mature,  straighten  up  his  life, 
and  determine  his  goals.  Because 
he  never  graduated  from  high 
school,  the  degree  he  will  earn 
is  a  “special”  mark  of  his  accom¬ 
plishment. 

During  the  five  years  that 


Strater  has  spent  at  BYU,  he’s 
made  some  interesting  obser¬ 
vations.  He’s  noticed  that  Indian 
students  are  of  a  high  caliber, 
and  that  they  usually  have  a  pur¬ 
pose  in  study.  He  says,  “They 
usually  start  out  on  the  right 
foot  here.  I  expect  to  see  more 
achievements  and  advancements 
of  the  graduating  students.  I  also 
expect  to  see  more  graduates.” 

He  credits  his  success  in 
school  to  “simply  keeping  up  with 
requirements  by  making  a  sche¬ 
dule  and  following  it.  Don’t  miss 
classes.  Mainly,  your  mental 
attitude  has  a  lot  to  do  with  how 
successful  you  are.” 

During  the  summer  of  1974, 
he  sang  and  danced  in  the 
Lamanite  Generation  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  tour.  Ellen  was  one  of  the 
lead  singers  in  the  troupe. 


Strater  Crowfoot  graduates  in  April  as  one  of  the  first  Indians  to 
receive  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  managerial  finance  from  BYU* 
(Photo  by  Marie  Robbins). 


